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Our Birthday 

age? Have our voices been bugles of hope, lutes of joy, 
drums of power, to put courage and faith into men's hearts, 
fill their lives with ardor? 

Or, if we are not sure and simple enough to tell the tale 
of the tribe, are we expressing beauty in detail, showing that 
every experience is emotion ? Are we lifting men and women 
out of the inertness of their fate, till the passing hour is color 
in their eyes and music in their ears? Is each of our songs 
a thing of perfect clarity and truth, like the trill of a bird? 

No doubt we have compromised, we have followed false 
gods, we have kept our eyes on the ground, and strayed 
into narrow places, and been content with little. But to- 
night we are under the open sky, and the fairies have 
wreathed our bowl. Let us lift it high with a pledge none 
may refuse: To the art! — to the poets who are coming! 
May their vision be deeper than ours, their hearts higher, 
their song grander! And may we gather their audience for 
them, and light the torch for them, and keep each orchestral 
instrument in tune ! H. M. 

POETIC DRAMA 

It has been said that we shall never have fine poetic drama 
in this country until we have fine realistic prose drama. 
This may be true, although it suggests a reversal of the 
usual order; poetic drama has usually preceded what we 
call realism on the stage, even as tragedy precedes comedy, 
and comedy precedes farce. From the present meagre fare 
offered us by poetic playwrights, we need not predicate a 
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continuous famine. Prose playwrights have furnished us 
very little more that is substantial, very little that lasts be- 
yond a season's run. Beside continental authors, the Ameri- 
can playwright, as evidenced in recent books giving a com- 
parative outlook, makes but a poor showing. And England 
is not much better off. Critics have tried to help the situa- 
tion by declaring that the American playwright is learning 
his craft, the "well-made play," often the antithesis of all 
that is abundant and vital, growing steadily in amount if 
not in quality. The critics fail to realize that this is a 
purely external gain, if gain at all; the inherent weakness 
of American plays being a poverty of imagination. Ingenu- 
ity and "plot" can not atone for this defect. The need is 
deeper and more serious than one suspects. 

Poverty of imagination implies a lack of sympathetic 
understanding of character, and there can be no fine drama 
without this understanding. In our plays today we have 
types rather than personalities, external action rather than 
that internal conflict of destiny or character out of which 
really vital drama springs. (The word conflict itself has 
become narrowed in meaning through its connection with 
plot, but it is not in that sense that it is used here.) The 
stage has become a platform for sociological propaganda, for 
reform, for all sorts of current journalistic ideas. Nowhere 
do we find that beauty of life intensified in moments of grief 
or passion which endears the older dramatists to our mem- 
ory. "If Homer were alive to-day," Mr. Yeats says, "he 
would only resist, after a deliberate struggle, the temptation 
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to find his subject not in Helen's beauty, that every man has 
desired, nor in the wisdom and endurance of Odysseus that 
has been the desire of every woman that has come into the 
world, but in what he would describe, perhaps, as the 'inevi- 
table contest,' arising out of economic causes, between the 
country places and small towns on the one hand, and, upon 
the other, the great city of Troy, representing one knows not 
what 'tendency to centralization.' " What hope, then, is 
there for poetic drama of a fine imaginative quality ? There 
is every hope in the world, just because of the supreme need. 
A new order of poetic playwrights must be created — w ill 
be created, if we dare prophesy so much, in answer to the 
demand that is already manifested in many subtle ways. 
Would there be so many organizations hopefully devoted to 
the cause of the drama if there were not this hunger for 
vital, imaginative plays? The attempt of the manager to 
satisfy this special kind of hunger with dramatized fairy 
tales and romantic spectacles is in itself significant. But 
these, after all, are not what we want ; we want plays imme- 
diate to our life, lifted into that larger life which mirrors a 
nation, an individual, or a community. We want something 
as much of us as Synge's plays are of the life of the Irish 
people. In them we find the complete fusion of realism and 
poetic imagination, and that is what we need in America. 
Deirdre is not merely a queen, but a woman. One trouble 
with our poet playwrights is usually that their queens are 
consistently queens, their kings, kings. They serve as count- 
ers, and we neither grieve with them very deeply nor love 
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them very much. They are "types" of another kind than 
those used by the prose playwright. That is all. In attempt- 
ing the universal, the poet achieves only the general — always 
colorless and cold. Only the specific is universal. In the 
genuine creation of character, the type takes care of itself. 
The truth, as Rodin says, is in the modeling. 

When, however, we find American poets as capable of 
creating character as Robert Frost and Edgar Lee Masters 
have recently proved themselves, we have every reason to 
believe that there is in this country an abundance of power 
that is none the less in reserve, although still undiscovered. 
It is significant, also, that both these men, in their verse 
technique, have broken away from the stereotyped conven- 
tional metres, seeking inflections of rhythm in sympathy with 
internal necessity; and this is another indication of promise 
for the future of poetic drama. 

The new order of playwrights will not give us pale imi- 
tations of Elizabethan blank verse. English blank verse may 
furnish the norm, as it has served Mr. Frost or Mr. Yeats, 
but the new rhythm of the poet playwrights will be a speech 
rhythm, direct, nervous, compact and individual. This, too, 
we may safely predicate, or at least this much. If we could 
predicate also that the new poetic play would not be literary, 
not a book play full of book speech, but a play based upon 
a sure instinct for dramatic values — and what is this instinct 
but a sense of the contrast, the light and shade of incident 
revealing character? — then indeed we could completely 
prophesy the play for which we are looking. 
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When Deirdre, knowing the sure fate that will overtake 
herself and Naisi should they return to Ireland, yet gives 
the word to go because of taunting words spoken by Naisi, 
we have the essence of that mingled motive which makes 
drama. Much that we call dramatic in plays today is merely 
an external trick, like pressing the wrong button, getting into 
the wrong room, or enclosing letters in the wrong envelopes. 
Character has nothing to do with it. The new playwright 
will not go on crutches. 

It may be that this prophecy is too hopeful. But prophe- 
cies very often create their own fulfilment. And it is in this 
faith that we call attention to the announcement in this 
number of a special request for a poetic play which the Play- 
ers Producing Company of Chicago makes through Poetry. 

A. C. H. 

AT THE FAIR 

The editor has made the grand tour. The Yellowstone, 
San Francisco, San Diego, the Grand Canon, with the plains 
and deserts and mountains, the rivers and lakes and seas, 
that lie along or between — these were her spectacular vaca- 
tion from desks and doors, from poets and prosers. And 
now she is tempted to grow garrulous, after the manner of 
adventurers since the cave-dweller carved on the rock the 
story of his travels. 

Since nature preserves her monuments, while spendthrift 
man destroys his in this year of grace, since the two Pacific 
fairs must soon furl their banners and put out their lights, 
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